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Under the feudal system in its early form the peasantry, as
has been already noted, were under a definite obligation, as a
condition of their tenure, to fight when called upon by their
lords both in their personal quarrels and in a national war.

But this specific obligation, at least as a feature of land
tenure, seems to have disappeared by the end of the sixteenth
century, though it was revived in a modified form at the begin-
ning of the seventeenth in Denmark and possibly elsewhere.
Certainly in Sweden and the Ottoman Empire, the lords con-
tinued to be definitely liable to provide fighting men when
called on to do so, and by fair means or foul they certainly did
conscript the peasantry.

To secure fighting men for the army, an early form of the
modern recruiting sergeant seems to have been employed. In
other cases there may have been a definite levy by lot under
which every community had to provide a certain number of
men. In 1733 the king of Prussia is found dividing his kingdom
into cantons and ordering each canton to supply a regiment; all
adult men were liable to be enrolled except nobles and the sons
of pastors and of the richer bourgeois families: a somewhat
similar system was introduced in that century in France and
Russia, and peasants were always included in the conscripted
classes. In such cases if men belonging to families with a little
money were drawn under a ballot, a chance arose of earning a
lump sum down for any one prepared to take the place of the
conscripted man. Whatever were the arrangements for con-
scription, half-starved peasants joined the army in order to
secure food; others joined up in search of adventure and in
order to see life; others also were prepared to fight for some
religious or other cause. Possibly the recruit would hope to get
a share of the loot. On some inducement or other the peasantry
were constantly drawn into the armies, leaving the work of
cultivation to women, children, and the older men.

Rulers of the various States and provinces had, of course, in
the time under review, their more permanent mercenary
armies. In these armies the peasants might also enlist: in some
cases men seem to have definitely trained themselves for war,